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TWO LAKELAND WARBLERS. 

By Mary L. Armitt. 

( i Continued, from page 246 ) 

II.— THE BLACKCAP WARBLER: SYLVIA 

atricapilla. 


The Blackcap is first cousin to the Garden Warbler. He is 
like in size, in quickness of wing, in lateness and capricious- 
ness of nesting; like too in style of nest, and very like in 
manner of song. He carries, however, one convincing proof 
of individuality in his black crown, which his hen shares in 
a modified russet-brown shade. And this is fortunate, else 
would it sometimes be left to the ear alone, that must be 
practised and acute, to determine whether it be he or his 
cousin who has arrived to take up a summer residence with 
us. And, by good rights, it is he who is emphatically the 
garden warbler! For while (in our neighbourhood at least) 
the bird so called settles for the season not alone in garden 
ground, but — and far oftener — in close coppice and wild 
wood-edge, the Blackcap limits himself strictly, in my 
experience, within park or garden fence for a nesting 
station. This fact alone shows him to be the scarcer bird 
of the two with us. Indeed, for one pair of Blackcaps in 
a neighbourhood, I can always count two or three Garden 
Warblers. But the Blackcap is by far the more noticeable 
bird ; and when he comes in spring, which he does earlier 
than his cousin, we may by chance catch him trolling his 
rich notes from a bough still bare of leaves. 

e is a singular creature, giving one who knows not his 
motives nor his needs, a certain right to call him heedless 
capricious. Does he determine, after considerable and 
mysterious delays, to nest in our garden, he literally dances 
roum about it, in mad, frolicsome bursts of song ; he gets 
e enough to let us catch him in amorous converse with 
spouse , he absolutely tells us the exact spot decided 
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on for the nest, by the persistent and unguarded way in 
which he stays and pours forth his song from its ambush 
of leaves. In fact, one feels quite sorry for the wife, whose 
secret he thus wantonly discloses! And with all this, he 
will not brook the attention he seems to compel. Should 
we peep and pry too close or see the nest in making, it is 
likely that he and his spouse make off, either to start afresh 
near, or to leave the premises altogether. This, however, 
may be the hen’s doing, who possibly opposes to his 
imprudence an extreme of caution. And not only may the 
start of the nest be abandoned, but, as if in resentment at 
the intrusion, the materials may be actually cleared away. 
For this odd fact, however, I have only my own evidence 
to offer. 

One 6th of June, — it was a dull and rainy day, when a 
pair of Blackcaps had been pitched for a week and more 
in the garden, — as I was pushing through the shrubbery, I 
heard an odd bird-noise, and then saw a surprised Blackcap 
(for it certainly seemed the male bird) rear itself from a 
nest in the laurels, and fly off. Going closer, I found this 
nest had been but lately commenced, and was made — as 
usual — of dry bents, which were wound round the extremities 
of the laurel boughs just where the tips of these crossed 
each other. In order not to scare the builders, I refrained 
from touching it ; but at 6.45 the same evening I failed 
standing near to discern it, and searching diligently next 
day, could find not a trace of it ! The birds, undeterred by 
the lateness of the season, had not only given up the site, 
but had (presumably) pulled their work to pieces, and carried 
off the stuff. 

They did not leave the garden, as the song of the male 
and the constant call of the hen attested ; but even the next 
nest they built — which was not discovered till the following 
spring, when the fruiting ivy against the high wall in which 
it depended was wanted for Easter decorations,— even this 
finished nest appeared never to have been used for a brood ; 
a fact which was verified by my diary, that showed a note 
remarking upon the sudden disappearance of the birds after 
June 25th, when the song had been in full force. With so 
fastidious a taste, one can only wonder how the Blackcap 
manages to propagate its species. 
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^T^Tfrom the foregoing, that the cock bird 

interes s himself actively in the building of the nest, which 
in teres in avian economy. He also interferes 

Jn Hter domestic concerns, whether wisely, may be doubted, 
Is the following events show. The year after these failures 
the garden, a pair, presumably the same pair, again 
resorted to it. I first heard the song of the male on the 
2nd of May ; but it was the end of the month before the 
hen was in evidence, and the two bent on settlement ; and 
it was early June before they really had got to work. Some 
hitch in the proceedings there may have been through their 
cousin, the Garden Warbler; for the close-screened corner 
they chose for their nest-site happened to be an old favourite 
singing-post of his, where, without danger to his nest down 
in the wild tangle of the garden edge, he could pour forth 
his feelings in comfort. He had already adopted this post, 
after an absence of a summer from it — which may have been 
at the bottom of the confusion ; and now the Blackcap 
wanted it, an awkward matter ! for these two capital 
and pretty equal songsters brook no close rivalry. After 
alternations, when one or the other occupied the coveted 
corner, the Garden Warbler retired in probable disgust, and 
the pair of Blackcaps remained in possession. Their circuits 
about the one spot, their silent engrossment with each other, 
and the cock’s drooping wings, proved the actual fact of a 
nest; and on June iith, when I found it, in a beautifully 
concealed nook, where a laburnum branch drooped over the 
laurel bough that held it, there were already three eggs in 
it. Moreover, the cock was sitting upon these eggs, his 
black head pressed low ! He started off as I looked ; and 
then, close by me, burst into a snatch of song! Now this 
odd behaviour probably was not wanton recklessness on his 
part, but only a kind of nervousness or confusion, for 1 have 
nown cocks of other species do the same when surprised 
or nonplussed. Still, his zeal in sitting before the full 
omp ement of eggs was laid was doubtless out of place. 

. rT ^ w ^ en proper time came, the hen began 

ar b e her maternal duties faithfully. She would sit 
close unon th#» tir,,. , T . J . . . • 


^ 10,1 till . 

iTir,,, vTi? 11 ^ e CU P while I watched, never stirring, 

though the htue tail that lvas stuck u 

begm to Pa'Pitale, showing her terror. 


was stuck up above its rim would 
Then when the eggs 
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had chipped, the cock would lean, solicitous, over the nest 
and even brood awhile the skinny young— diving straight to 
the ground, however, when seen. I was careful to leave them 
alone after the hatching of the young was certain, but from 
the verandah could watch the adroit movements of the 
parents as they collected insect-food from the foliage, and 
carried it stealthily by the most covert line of route to the 
nest. 

All went on well, and on July ist the hen showed that 
intense nervous alarm usual when nestlings are either about 
to fly, or have just flown. Along with other anxious parents 
that had broods about, she followed the cat as it prowled 
through the shrubbery, with cries of “ tack, tack,” perching 
close to it, and rearing her red head in alarm. The cock, 
meanwhile, in his odd way, sang in snatches close by, as if 
he had no concern at all in the matter. But next day the 
total blackcap silence in the garden alarmed me. I pushed 
to the nest, to find it deserted — nay ! with two young 
Blackcaps, small, but well-feathered, dead within it, and 
already beginning to be fly-eaten ! How could this be ? It 
was the 20th day from the cock’s incubation of the three 
eggs. Had these hatched first and already flown ? It is a 
circumstance which I have frequently inferred in birds of 
other species, that the brood flies in two detachments, and in 
this case the parents appear to divide duty, one following and 
looking after the still dependent fledglings and the other 
remaining to take care of the weaklier half in the nest. If 
this were the case with the Blackcaps, where was the parent 
left in charge of the nestlings? Was it the hen, who had 
fallen a victim, in her anxiety, to the cat? or had it been 
the cock (of the hen I could not believe it !) and he had 
actually deserted his charge ? 

However, this is conjecture ; and whether our pair managed 
to rear even two or three young birds as the result of two 
whole summers’ nesting-adventure I am not certain ! 

The Blackcap arrives in Lakeland about the end of April. 
The 28th is the earliest date 1 have of its song, but a friend 
has the 25th. Why it is often so slow in settling to 
nest — whether this is a matter of food, or late-coming mate, 
or capriciousness about the site — cannot be said. Some- 
times it is earlier, but often it is only in the initiatory stages 
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and at a time when redstarts (that come 
in first June days, ^ broods almost ready for flight. The 
not much be °* e J Warblers. is small and straw-coloured, 
nest, like the flex ible bents, that are hitched once or 

and is made of £• ^ support the structure . But the 

twice round 1 from the harden Warbler’s, being often 

site is quite ■ one’s eyes— that is about five 

(in ”-y “f ind and always as much as four feet ; while 
f f r r0, 'ietXb e^i" close to the ground. The blotched 
f" Hu" CUP are sometimes no more than four The 
h°en like the cock, is restless and fussy, and her tack, 
S " at breeding time is constantly heard. The song of the 
male too, has its points of difference from its sylma cousin. 

It is shorter, madder, blither, and has a d.fferent-a richer 
and more poignant-quality of tone. The compass of notes is 
not to my thinking larger, but the variety in tonal volume is 
much greater. The bird will sing low, and then suddenly 
increase to a forte that is brilliant and even piercing— just as 
a bag-pipe player will increase tone by putting on more wind. 
Though to mention the bag-pipe is an injustice to the 
Blackcap, whose mellifluous tone is more like a fairy flute. 
His beak opens and shuts in rapid gradations according to 
his note, a wide gape producing a piercing tone, while his 
tail shakes with the energy of his utterances. Occasionally he 
is too piercing, which the Garden Warbler rarely is ; he some- 
times falls into a low, imitative strain, and he has also a way 
of prattling sotto voce to his mate. The song is kept up in the 
few days of the mating-climax in successive bursts till 8.45 
p.m., but gets slacker and shorter as the nest season 
advances, till it becomes nothing but a few jerky scraps, 
that are presently left off altogether. 

The bird’s food through the summer is of the small insect 
kind, even minute aphides being picked from the leaves, 
while occasionally it will wing out after a fly. Hut it is in 
some degree a fruit-eater, and on a fine early Septembei 
day we may get our last sight of it, in the elder- bush of the 
garden it deserted when fledglings flew, doubtless drawn 
thither by the ripe berries, and not by a sentimental wish to 
view the home-spot once more before it flies across the seas. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL DISCERNMENT. 


All moral questions respect a course of conduct, to be 
pursued by a voluntary agent, and imply a law, according 
to which they are to be guided. Duty is the correlative of law. 

There are two points to be determined — what are the actions ? 
and whence is the law ? Paley says “ that the difference and 
the only difference between an act of Prudence and an act 
of Duty is that in the one case we consider what we shall 
gain or lose in this world ; in the other case, also what we 
gain or lose in the next.” The subject under discussion will 
involve the answer to both these questions. 

The grounds of Paley’s doctrine, and the consequences 
which it involves, can only be exhibited fully by that dis- 
cussion of the powers of human nature which is required to 
establish the second point. It may be desirable, however, 
shortly to allude to its main features. 

The grounds of the doctrine are shortly comprised in an 
inadequate view of man’s nature : namely, that we have 
no governing faculty except a power of discerning the 
consequences of actions, and the satisfaction thence derived 
by the agent. 

The consequences of the doctrine are, as far as they can be 
now stated, that goodness is to be measured by certain 
externals not by the state of the heart ; that without a 
clear perception of a future state of reward and punishment 
attached to certain actions , there can be no such thing as an 
act of duty; or that the expedient course in this world 
would be ipso facto the course ol duty. 

Paley’s doctrine is only a refinement of that which has 
been known since philosophy dawned on the world, and has 
been refuted again and again. There have ever been two 
antagonist forces at work, the one striving to bring the 
intellect of man down to the slavery of the senses ; the other 
to lift it up to a light which is within, and which comes down 
from above. The one has dragged down the will to follow 


